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EDITORIAL. 


. WELCOME To BisHorp AND Mrs. WELtCcH. 


As expected, Bishop Herbert Welch, escorted, introduced and 


_ furthered in every possible way by Bishop Harris, arrived in, Seoul in 


December last. He received such a cordial welcome on all hands as. 
caused us to fear for his power of endurance, we being reminded of the. 
adage “deliver me from my friends and I'll take care of my enemies.”” 
He was great enough, as was expected, to meet all who approached him 
more than half way. Dr. and Mrs. Gale opened their home that the 
Presbyterians might greet Bishop and, Mrs. Welch who, for all that could 
be discovered for the time being, were thoroughly Presbyterian ; as also 
the Presbyterians present became Methodists, each willing that all best 
things might come by way of the other party, which means that all 


_ behaved like Christians, which was delightful! A few days later Ewha. 


Haktang gave a similar opportunity to the foreign community, everybody 
turning out, when the celestial experience was repeated, nobody being 
able to tell ‘‘ which from t’other.”’ 


Maxine New FRIENDS. 
AN OPEN DOOR THROUGH THE O.C.M. 


Because ‘every new made friend is a step toward heaven” making 
friends is a congenial occupation. The first prerequisite is-a point of 
contact, which secured we have only to follow the gleam.. A church 
service is not a bad place to begin. At the close of a Sunday service in 
the Union Church of Seoul we discovered a new face whose owner assured 
us that the sermon had greatly interested him; it had interested me also 
who had been the preacher. That he wasan American; so wasI, That 
he was employed at The Oriental and Consolidated Mining Company’s 
works, sometimes called The American Mines; my forbears had been 
miners, so that with all these points of contact I was emboldened to 
invite this erst-while stranger to my home that he might sup and spend 
the evening with me and my family. Before parting that night a friend- 
ship was begun which has since strengthened and multiplied for Mr. 
Lajoy invited me to visit him at the mines. 

On last October 16th I took the train at Seoul for Mocherie, two 


hundred miles to the north and the point of overland departure for the 


O. C. M. Mines, sixty miles inland. 
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not visit our lumber region twelve miles northward and see how we get | 


out timber ?”’ etc., were in vogue. 

We are glad, therefore, that Mr. Bruen’s sMicle, a Missionary 
Pioneering,” which follows, gives us a glimpse of the lumbering activities 
of the O.C.M. or American Mines. 


QUARTER CENTENNIAL OF MISS ELLA 
A. LEWIS’ SERVICE IN KOREA. 


Dr. Mary S. Stewart, the evening of January 8th, gathered some 
of the friends of Miss E. A. Lewis at The East Gate Home’ that they 
might meet and honor her who twenty-five years previously, even to the 
hour, arrived in Seoul, in which place she has since resided and labored 
“In His Name.” 

We were the latest of the guests to arrive. As we approached the 
house, peals of laughter ware borne to us on the frosty air elicited by 
the recital of incidents in the past which might be confided only to the 
inner circle in which we were glad to be included. Ladies prepondera- 
ted in the company, the perfect number of them, as was fitting, so that 
the gentleman minority felt perfectly at ease especially when reinforced 


by the ‘reading of letters congratulatory from brethren of distinction. 


Miss Lewis bore her honors with her usual quiet modesty, even as a 
Quaker might have done. The fact is she was clad ina beautiful quilted 
gown of Quaker-grey silk, a roll of which material had been presented to 
her by the Korean Prince now studying in Japan. When he was a little 
boy, living neighbor to Miss Lewis, she introduced him to many 
Occidental’ mysteries, among others that of the Christmas tree and, of 
course, he expressed his gratitude to his chum by the presentation of 
gifts. That the boy Prince should have chosen the Quaker-grey color 
was either Providential or instinctive inasmuch as Miss Lewis barely 
escaped being a Quaker. She was born in Pennsylvania, and educated 
until twelve years of age in Spring Garden Institute, a Friend’s school in 
the city of brotherly love. 

Through the loss of her mother at a tender age Miss Tisai was 
thrown on her own resources. In due course she was the first student 
to enter the Methodist Deaconess Home, New York city, in 1888. 
Graduating with honor, she proposed to take the trained nurse course at 
the Methodist Brooklyn Hospital but the Matron post in the Deaconess’ 
Home becoming vacant she was constrained to undertake it. It was 
here that Dr. Rosetta Sherwood was serving as physician. The two 
women became close friends and when Dr. Sherwood had reached 
Korea in 1901, there to serve asa Medical Missionary, and was in very 
great need of just such assistance as Miss Lewis could render, knowing 
the latter’s willingness to be appointed to foreign mission service, Dr. 
Sherwood pleaded with Secretary Mrs. Skidmore with the result that 


Miss Lewis was released from her home work and despatched as_a mis- | 


te Ghats 
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e 
sionary to Korea. Miss Lewis was invaluable in connection with the first 
Hospital for Women and Children in Seoul. Being fond of children she 
was an adept in inducing Korean little ones to stay in hospital without 
their elders,—besides, having adopted several Korean little ones herself, 
their presenee assisted in this direction. Many a foreign as well as. 
numerous native babies owe their first bath to Miss Lewis. 

After Dr. Mary Cutler and Miss Edmunds established the first training 
school for nurses, Miss Lewis’ work became more and more evangel- 
istic, she itinerating in the country districts south of Seoul. Removing 
to The East Gate Home she worked with Dr. Lillian Harris, beside 
doing her part in instructing women and children at the Baldwin dis- 
pensary and in most of the early Bible classes in Seoul. In 1901 Miss 
Lewis went on her first and only furlough. 

After fourteen years of faithful service under the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society Miss Lewis resigned from that society and has since 

- wrought as an independent missionary through Sunday School, Indus- 
trial and Kindergarten channels, being the first one to introduce the 
Kindergarten into Korea, Miss Lewis now resides outside the East 
Gate. Her erstwhile little girls whom she adopted are married and are 
developing Christian homes. The Christian enterprises which she fostered 
in their infantile weakness, as she did her little girls, have since develop- 
ed into the strength of youth. Meanwhile, as strength permits and 
opportunity offers; Miss Lewis goes on her simple, gentle, helpful way ; 
loving little children more strongly than ever because herself most child-' 
like of them all, thus winning the trust, comradeship and welcome. of 
native and foreign little ones which enables her to fill the breach of ill 
and absent mothers to the protection and comfort of many homes and of 

_ herself as well, since “God regards not the greatness of the work but 
the love with which it is performed.!” 

? ; 


-MISSIONARY PIONEERING. 


(Kane Ker In anp Out.) 


We had climbed about seven miles or half way up the pass behind 
the American Mines ; had passed bull sleds dragging logs and had barely 
escaped being crushed to death by. booming logs coming end on down 
the slippery roads! But what was that screeching like an electric car, 
growing louder and louder and ending in a terrific crash? Again and 
again we heard it but could not tell whence it came till suddenly round- 
ing a projection of the mountain pass we saw actually flying in the air 
two logs ejecting as they flew past a cloud of smoke and crashing into 
a pile of broken timber some thirty feet high. Some leaped clear of the. 
pile while others were smashed to kindling wood. Hardly had one bunch 

_swept by before we heard others coming. 
They appeared to come down from the sky. Finally we noticed 


4 
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some tiny figures moving about against the sky line some three miles 
further up at the top of the pass. Later we could see those men 
fastening two logs five feet long together and were hanging them by a 
notched sapling on the iron cables two of which stretched the entire 
distance to the top of the pass. Altho the notched timber was green, the 


friction in the descent elicited a steady stream of smoke as itrushed down. 
the cable. I tried to take a photo but its speed was too swift. The _ 
yawning mine mouths had devoured all the timber on this side of the 


pass and bull sleds were winding their way from fifteen miles on the other 


side of the pass to feed its constant call for more. These logs were used. 


in timbering the shafts and tunnels of the American or O.C.M. Mines. 
Thus for twenty-five years the surrounding forests have fallen before the 
Yellow King, 

What was to be done? This was the last house at the foot of the 


pass ; it was already dusk, and there was but one room in the log cabin. © 


Already travelers were sprawling about the floor and frozen foot-ware was 
thawing on the little racks that hung over the pots of hot coals making 
the air heavy with malodors. In each corner of the room was a great 
‘heap of glowing coals in which others were roasting potatoes; and there 
were our two mapus, our two boys, and the Moxa who, after a look 
inside announced he'd sleep out of doors. What should be done 
puzzled Kyangsiki? Not fifty yards away he had seen a leopard trap ; 
it was 25 degrees below zero and the Moksa had said he would have to 
sleep out of doors, He determined to interview the landlordess. In the 
kitchen where the women slept was a crying baby and a groaning old 
man, but undismayed he told how impossible it would be for him to 
return with only the leopard-left fragments of what had once been the 
-Moksa and how equally difficult it would be for him to dispose of the 
frozen corpse of the Moksa should the frost catch him before the leopard 
and so affecting a tale did he tell that the first blunt refusal was modified 
to allow the Moksa to occupy a sort of grain and vegetable room 
adjoining the kitchen. A piece of matting was hung up to shield the 
Moksa or the family, as it might be interpreted, and after supper in the 
general lodging room the Moksa made his way among the sleeping 
forms in the kitchen to his potato closet which he shared with the family. 
It seemed as if we had scarcely closed our eyes before we were 
awakened by the landlordess preparing the house feed for any early start. 
Very soon we were off. “ Hello! look there,” said my mapu and turning 
my head I saw ears and a switching tail emerging from the snow 


at the side of the road. Kyangsiki’s horse had become excited and ; 


gone pell-mell over the edge of the road and this was what remained. 
‘“‘Helloa” again. Glancing behind me I saw the calico pony’s sled start 


to circle on the smooth ice of the river down which we were travel-. 


ling. It swung clear around andthe pony was dashing back up the 
‘river again. J ortunately the mapu was behind who catching the animal 


restored him again. Still again, missing my cook I looked about to © 
discover him buried almost out of sight in the snow with loads and sleds ~ 


piled on top and our calico bronko enjoying the joke ! 
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Despite the unaccustomed cold and the uncomfortable items to be 
expected the experience called for more, so, instead of returning from 
Kang Kei after the class to Sin Euiju on Sin Anju on the railroad, we 
decided to keep on east to the coast. This took us thro the highest 
table-land in Korea. In Chang-chin county the houses were roofed 
with birch bark loaded down with stones. The only crops are potatoes 
and oats, for here there is but one month in the year when the snow 
does not fall. The people say ‘‘its the first ground one meets in coming 
down from heaven.” Did you ever see skees? I found the Koreans 
using them to hunt deer in the deep snow. They were six feet long by 
two feet in width and turned up at the ends. In one county alone there 
were slaughtered 23,c00 deer last year and most of these were not 
shot with guns but were caught and clubbed to death by these moun- 
taineers on their skees. 

; While eating meals and along the road we preached the Good News 
as we had opportunity and each morning, before starting, we had 
prayers, the landlord usually joining with us. At several points I visited 
churches and Christians and. was always hospitably received. I also 
called on the Gendarmerie at several points and found the Japanese and 
some Koreans who wete equipped with Bibles. One Japanese informed 
me that his father was a Pastor and that he had lost two brothers at 
Port Arthur. 

We found the distance east to Ham Hung only 175 miles from Kang 
Kei as opposed to 170 miles west to the railroad. We were most 
hospitably received by the Canadian Presbyterians here, and enjoyed our 
Sunday with them very much. Here we bade our faithful horsemen 
‘adieu and took steamer twelve hours to Wonsan, where after:a visit ‘with the 
Southern Methodist and Canadian Presbyterians, we reached home at 
Taiku, by train vza Seoul, having been gone six weeks. We had held 
two Bible Classes, and covered some 1,333 miles by rail, pack-pony, sled, 
carriage, and boat. I may say in closing that I was surprised to find the 
attitude of the Manchurian Koreans much more favorable toward the 
Japanese than I had understood it had formerly been. At our Bible 
class I saw several delegations from 175 to 200 miles into Manchuria 
and they said that the Koreans were welcoming the coming of the 
Japanese Consuls in every place where any number of Koreans had 
settled and greatly appreciated the help being afforded by them against 
their grafty neighbors and robber raiders. I must also express my 
hearty appreciation of the kindness shown to me by the Methodist 
Mission at Yeng Byen and by the two American Mining Camps at 


~ Unsan. 
; H. M. BRuEN. 


Ps 
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SOMEWHERE IN KOREA, | 
ca ipa 


The thing that surprised me the most was the fact that we can get 
' fruit in Korea, and all kinds of it.’ Before coming out I had an idea 
that my fruit diet would consist solely of cabbages, and I pictured all | 
the grand hardships I would have to suffer. I kept this idea till I left 
Japan, and blew ina lot of money there eating and buying a supply of 
fruit, the last I was to get, I told myself, for eight long years. Well, =| 
that hardship was snatched from me in toto, and I was left high and dry a 
-on another great hardship I had pictured to myself over and over—the 
rainy season. I say I was left high and dry, for the rainy season didn’t 
come. I waited all summer to write a letter to my chum at home so:as 
to be able to put in that rainy season stuff, and finally I had to write him 
that there wasn’t any—at least not that year. But you bet I more than 
wrote up the Korean language! I told him I had been out almost six 
months and hardly knew how to say ‘‘howdy.”. The worst part of that 
was that it was almost all literally true, and I remember once when I 
got 100 ona French paper in college, and go on Latin! by 
Those are not all the disappointments I received in the matter ot 
“hardships, but they are by way of example. TI lack about twenty-five 
years of being the oldest missionary in our mission, but I have come to 
the conclusion that hardships are not really exaggerated to one before he 
comes, but they are all of a different nature from what one expects. 4 
I never liked to move, nor do I yet, though I am getting used to 
it. We have been more fortunate than some for we have only moved 7 
six times since coming out, but Annual Meeting is close upon us again. 
Of course everybody knows ere this that there is no use trying to hurry 
the East, but even that is what nearly all of us expect to do—before we 
come out. The other day four coolies were packing some loose earth 
near by, and we timed them. They lifted up the rock tied on the end 
of four ropes and let it down (an operation requiring less than half a © ~ 
second) about five times a minute, of course they couldn’t do such 
hard labor as this steadily, so whenever the ‘boss’ went away they 
had to take a good long rest in the shade. Just before the superinten- 
dent would come back they would always begin. How they knew when 
he was coming is another problem that we Westerners ‘solve. But 
perhaps we wouldn’t rush ourselves to death either for only fifteen cents 
per day. 7 
Do we get along better with the servant problem? And why don’t 
missionaries do their own work instead of hiring so much help?. To 
answer the first question I would say that we have no trouble getting 
servants, but they have to be trained, and are not always brilliant suc- 
ceses.. There is little use telling a Korean to do anything unless you — 
explain the reason why, and then your reasoning may not be sound in his 
judgment, and it’s his judgment that has to go. Korean cows have to 
have all their food cooked, even the green grass in summer, and many qd 
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is the missionary who has stumbled and fallen on this, finally to get up, 
rub himself, and feed the cow as his’ man directed, in self defense. ‘Raw 
food may do for American cows but from Adam-cow down, Korean 
cows’ food has always been cooked, and always shall be.” Such is the 
decree of Nosubang, or Paksubang, or whatever “‘ subang ”’ it is that tends 
to your cow. No cooked food, no milk. And likewise every cow must 
have a calf to make the milk come down or you might as well sell the 
cow. ‘ 

As to the second question, there are two parts to an answer. In, 
the first place wages are so cheap that it pays to have your house-work 
done for you so that you will have more time to give to evangelistic work 
which you came out to do; and in the second place there are so many 
needy ones really worthy of help that one hates to turn them away. 
More than one missionary has given work to applicants when there was 
really no work to give, but it is better to make them work than just ta 
help them, and almost always something can be found. And all servants 
are not inefficient by any means. 

The missionaries have an outside man who does all their buying fos 
them much cheaper than they could do it thernselves. Indeed, he'takes 
a pride in making the best bargains, of any of the servants. One day 


_X. remarked that our servant was getting good soup bones down town 


for four cents, and requested that Kusubang (his outside man) get one 
forthem. Ku went, and in an hour or so came back with the greater 
part of a cow leg, but he was somewhat crest-fallen. 

“The butcher wanted eight cents for it,’’ he said, “ but I finally got 
it for five cents. He positively refused to sell it for five and a half.” 

And there are Koreans as bright as anyone, and brighter. Once 
in Kunsan a Japanese bought a hill from a Korean to level down and use 
for filling in some tide-water land. The Korean sold the hill by the 
carload, and when it was all level he had a nice house lot left many 
times as valuable as the hill. 

A plain “Mr.” in Korea isn’t considered much, As soon as one 
gets married he can have this title (subang), but if he is only that, he isn’t 
in the social scale at all. If nothing else he can surely acquire the title 
of “seunsang’’ (teacher), and if he has the ghost of a title he must 
receive it when addressed or he is insulted. One day when I didn’t 
know any more language than I do now, I had some dealings with a 
Sunday School superintendent, and in the course of our talk I called him 
“subang.” I had never thought about what Thad called him before, nor 
had I remembered using any title, but ina day or two he came back 
much troubled, and with the help of two interpreters (his hands) asked me 
what I had against him. I didn’t know what he was driving at, and I 
told him so (with the help of interpreters also). He then asked me why 
I had called him ‘ mister.” Always before that, so he said, I had given 
him the title of ‘teacher,’ and now had come down to just plain 
“‘subang ;”’ something must be the matter and he would like to know 
what it was so he could correct his faults. 

They say X. thinks a great deal and says nothing. X, came out. 
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with me and I like him (mainly because he doesn’t know any more than 
I do, as I’ve said before), and I can testify to his slowness of speech 
—as to his thinking, I suppose he must do something with his time. He 
came out single and didn’t stay so. Some Koreans were talking about 


the matter after X’s engagement was announced, and one said, ‘‘I don’t 


see how he got her without talking more than he does,” 
The reply was to the point: ‘‘ He’s different when he’s with her.” 
But it’s not always the best policy to be a big talker, and I have 
gotten myself into trouble saying too much, and Iam not alone. Ex- 


perience teaches us things even out here, and we learn that our fellow ~ 


workers are not all cranks, even though they don’t always suit us. The 
Koreans I think of most often as children, and as a type I often take my 
former language teacher. He never was extra bright, but when I was 
digging up the Korean language plot, full of stones as it is, each morning 
I felt more encouraged because of the smile with which my teacher 
greeted me. We got to be friends, and have remained so; whether he 
still thinks the sun rises and sets in me I. don’t know, but he always 
- comes to me for advice. And I feel as though he needed advice just as 


much as a ten year old: kid, though he is married and has a family. 


There are always worries in a Korean home, and he is not as free from 


them as some, even, yet he always gets ahead of them. ‘‘ Of what use is. 


our faith if it can’t take away some of our worries, and make us happier 


because we are Christians?’ It is not the happiness in possession of 


this world’s goods, because he hasn’t that possession. It is the happi- 
ness that we all should have because we know whom we have believed, 
and are persuaded that he is able to keep that which we have committed 
unto Him against that day. Like little children, yes, like-little children 
in their simple faith in their Saviour. Surely God is going to use these 
people mightily, even more so than He has used them, in the advance- 


ment of His kingdom here in the East. . 
- ONLY, Fl" Korea. 


BETWEEN TWO EMPIRES—GOD’S CHANCE. — 
Off to Manchuria, and in by the back door! With this anticipation 


I left Syen Chyun, Korea, one bright morning in October, to start on 
my first long itinerating trip, and also on my first visit to my future field 
of work. - 

Taking the train to a place about 30 miles away from Syen Chyun, 
I found my ponies awaiting me and we started off at once in a north- 
easterly direction to Kangkei, the most northern as well as the most 
isolated mission station in Korea. Travelling along the fine new military 
_road built by the Japanese Government, with lovely weather, the journey 
was exceedingly pleasant. For the first two days' the road ran along 


broad flat valleys, all under cultivation; but on the third day we began. 


to.get up into the mountains, and wound along the side of a big river. 


Men are ae yee 


2 / 
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The views were lovely; the high rocky cliffs overhanging the road, with 
patches of trees and shrubs gorgeous in their autumnal colouring, cling- 
ing to their sides, and the clear blue water of the river dashing into foam 
as it sped over the rapids; while in the distance the mountains rose up 
to two or three thousand feet. Late in the evening of the third day, we 
reached a little country town boasting 400 houses, where we had the 
pleasure of meeting the native pastor, who insisted on my béing his guest 
for the night.. At that place we saw the onty Christians which we met 
on our six-day journey to Kangkei, and their fellowship and friendship 
were doubly appreciated by reason of that fact. From there we travelled © 
_ on by the “old road,” and the contrast was marked—though it was 
- the “main road ’’—and postal route for nearly one hundred miles. In 
many places it was nothing more than a rocky rabbit track, over which 
~~ our small ponies scrambled like cats. By that time we were upin the, 
~_ mountains as we found to our cost; and we had to cross over two high 
mountain passes, the ascent of one being said to be ten miles in length 
a and very steep all the way. However, travelling on such a trail from 
___éarly in the morning until dark has its advantages, for it enables the 
¥ 

a 


Pa 


traveller to sleep anywhere when night comes, and since “ anywhere’”’ © 
_ always means a Korean inn, and such a place is famous neither for its 
cleanliness nor for its comforts, such a recompense is by no means to be 
- . despised. 
7 Thad hoped to reach Kangkei by Saturday night, having left home 
- on Monday morning, but as Korean animals are not used to keeping to 
schedule I realized that we would not be able to get in as hoped. 
_ However by riding on ahead of the packhorse, and sleeping in Korean 
fashion, on the heated stone floor of an inn for one night, I reached 
Kangkei early on Sunday morning having covered 170 miles in just six’ 
days—rather a contrast to American ideas of fast travelling! Please 
___ excuse this long “description, I wanted to give you an idea of itinerating 
in Korea. 
Ss After five days of rest in Kangkei, the centre of work in Central 
~ North Korea, I started north again with Mr. Rhodes of’ that station. 
After a day and a half we reached the Yalu River, where we spent 


Sunday and visited two churches. On Monday morning we crossed 
~ over into the ‘‘ Promised Land”’ of Manchuria where we were met by a 
= man who was to act as our guide and interpreter. It did not take us 


2 


_ long to realize that we were ina “ foreign land”; the houses were large 
and well built in great contrast to the little low Korean dwellings and 
-the land showed signs of more intensive and extensive cultivation ; but 
- on the other hand, the little shrines containing ancestral tablets and 
incense burners in front of every house, showed that superstition and 
heathenism were in full force, and the coffins containing the dead lying 
on top of the ground under the trees, made one realize that the old 
civilization of China was lacking in the fundamentals of sanitation. Out- 
‘side ‘‘ The Pass,” a range of high hills which runs roughly paraliel to 
‘the Yalu River some fifteen miles north of it, are a number of old 
- Koreanssettlements, where the Koreans have been living for some twenty 
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‘or thirty years and are entirely untouched by | the. Gospel. Although 3 


they have driven out some who have gone to preach to them, they. weré 


very cordial to us and willingly accepted some Testaments which we 


offered. The ‘‘ road” over “‘ The Pass” is a rocky stream bed, and as it 


poured with rain which later turned into snow while we climbed up, we 


saw it at its worst. Reaching the top we wound along, up and down, 
through a dense forest until dark, when we reached a Chinese inn where 
we spent the night. It was my first experience, of a Chinese inn, so 


perhaps a short description of such. places is in order. Imagine a high 


barnlike structure from fifty toa hundred and twenty feet long and from 


fifteen to forty feet wide; doors and windows all of paper which effectu- 


ally keeps out most of the light; the ground is the floor, and stretching 


along each side, the entire length of the building, is the brick bed six 


feet wide and some three or four feet high; these are heated by flues 
which run underneath them from the fire places which are built at one 
end. All cooking is done on a brick oven built in the centre of the inn, 
which has no chimney of any kind, so that when the fires are lighted to 
prepare a meal for the guests, who are constantly-coming in, the luck- 
less visitor is left to choke and sputter as he may see fit, while the acrid 
smoke fills the house and the eyes of all those in it, as it slowly finds its 


way out through the holes in the roof and adorns the rafters and beams _ 


with festoons of soot. But I digress. ‘ 


Two days more and late at night, after our horses had become . 


stuck in the mud, we reached our destination. There we were met by 
an enthusiastic crowd of Korean men, and a number of pastors and 
helpers who had gathered there for the Annyal Bible Class—a week of 
Bible study. 

When morning came we were surprised to see that we had come to 
no town, but merely a church built on the hill side with two or three 
Korean houses in sight. And yet it was typical of conditions up in 
Manchuria, Of late years large numbers of Koreans have moved up 
there, and clearing land have settled down and started farms. Among 


these people for the last three years, three Korean pastors or home mis- 


sionaries, supported by the northern presbytery of Syen Chyun, have been 
doing a splendid work, preaching and organizing groups and churches. 
At Chintuho, the little settlement where the class was held, there is 
a church of 250 adherents, and we were told that in the entiré district, 
every Korean had become a Christian and was a regular attendant at the 


church services. For the week’s Bible study 202 men had registered,, 


some of them having walked 80 or 100 miles carrying their food on their 
backs so as to save the expense. They werea fine, keen, interested set, 
men who had been through all kinds of hardship in making their homes 
in a new and strange country, and yet in spite of it all, or perhaps in some 
cases because of it, they had not forgotten their Lord, and were finding 
‘His companionship and fellowship doubly sweet and precious by reason 


of their isolation and separation from their home land. The life in these — 


little communities is very similar in many ways to that of the early church 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles ; we were told that if any Rey 
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had been unfortunate with their harvest, their more fortunate brethren 


made up the lack from their own supply. “ And all that believed were 
together and had all things common.” Acts 2:44. They are places 
where wealth is an entire stranger, and money almost equally rare; but. 
as one man said to me, ‘ We have enough food to last us through the 
winter and a little more to give to our poor fellow-countrymen who will 
be coming in this winter, and who will have neither food nor the money 
wherewith to buy it.” 

The Gospel has been preached among the Koreans in Manchuria, by 
various individual men who have been sent in from time to time, for six 
or seven years, but real organized effort has been made only during the 
last two and a half or three years, since the three pastors supported by — 
Syen Chyun Presbytery have been at work. During that time they have — 
been busily engaged in travelling over the country, finding the Koreans 
who have gone up and settled, preaching to all, and wherever possible 
organizing the believers into groups or churches, The work has been 
difficult owing to the great distances to be covered, the severe winters 
when the thermometer drops to forty and fifty degrees below zero, the 
bad roads, their lack of knowledge of the Chinese language, and at times 
the bands of robbers or brigands which terrorize the country. And yet 


the Holy Spirit has wonderfully blessed them in their service, so that in 


these three years they have organized 56 groups or churches with a 
total of 2,780 adherents, and have started a numbers of Christian schools 
for the education of Korean children. And all this work has been car- 
ried on entirely independently of any foreigner, save at the time of the An- 
nual Class when one or two of the men from Kangkei have gone over to 
teach. The church people, though desperately poor; are realizing their 
responsibility and are now. paying the salaries of three evangelists who 
assist the pastors in their arduous work. 

After the Class was over, Mr. Rhodes returned to Kangkei and I 
went 150 miles West to Mukden. On my way out I spent the first 
night at another Korean settlement, where I was the first foreigner 


to. visit the Korean church. Four years ago two families of believer 


began to worship together on Sundays, and preach to their neighbours, 
and so a little group was formed. Last summer a church building was 
erected in which 180 Koreans worship twice every Lord’s Day. On 
being asked as to whether any had recently become believers, one of 
the church officers replied rather shamefacedly, “‘No’’; I was dis- 
appointed, and asked him why that was the case, and he said, “ Within a 
radius of three miles every Korean has now become a believer, and we 


have not gone furthur afield to preach, but pastor, if you will only come 


and live in Manchuria where you can advise us and tell us what to do, 
we will preach more and go furthur.” 

With this wonderful opportunity facing us, as yet the work has 
only just been started, and the southern fringe of the territory assigned 
to our Board is all that has been reached. About 200,000 Koreans 
have already settled in the section of Manchuria for which we are 
responsible, and the number is rapidly growing year by year, as the 
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Koreans are settling down in little communities reaching from the Yalu - 
River up to Kirin, in a country about one third the size of Korea. What — 
the conditions ‘are in the northern part of the territory, we cannot say, 
for no one has visited the Koreans there, but we are planning to take a 
trip into the northeast in the spring. An earnest young man who is a 
student in the theological seminary in Pyengyang, is now going over the 
_ ground, so that when we go our work will be evangelistic as well as one 
of investigation. An enormous amount of work remains to be done, a 
work not only of preaching to the heathen, but also of keeping the =“ 
Christians who have recently moved in, alive to their faith and to their 
responsibilities of telling the Gospel story to others. The Korean pastors 
told us that from one half to two thirds of their constituency were be-_ 
lievers before leaving Korea, which means that within three years, FOR ~ 
PRACTICALLY EVERY CHRISTIAN A NEW BELIEVER HAS BEEN ADDED, a. 
growth on the part of the church of nearly one hundred per cent. But 
the opportunity does not end there, for the Korean readily learns the. 
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Chinese language, and already a number of them have become members 4 
of the Chinese Church, which has been established. by the Scotch and | 
Irish Presbyterian Missions. And since God has so signally used the ee | 
Korean missionaries among their own people, may we not also expect < 
Him to do great things through them among the Chinese at this critical - 
time in, that nation’s history? A desire has already been expressed. Oy 1 


the part of some of the leading Korean Christians for union with the : 44 
Chinese Church in Manchuria, as soon as it seems feasible, which means 
as soon as the Koreans have a sufficient grasp of the Chinese language 
to permit of joint worship ; so that the prospect of the evangelization of- 
Manchuria by the Korean Church is no longer a dream, but-has become 
a very real possibility, if only the Church at home is ready to take 
advantage of this tremendous opportunity. 
The work in Manchuria, by reason of its rapid development and the | 
great distances involved in«travelling, demands the establishment of a 
mission station in Manchuria among the Koreans, and for that another ~ 


man for evangelistic work and a doctor are necessary. ‘4 | 

The door is open, the people are waiting to hear the tncssanes and 4 

in the loneliness of a strange Jand the hearts of the- Korean people are i. 

more than ever susceptible t to the Gospel; Why delay? When the right ., 
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effort now, guided by. the hand of God may mean, . ; = 
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THE SALVATION OF MAny Souts \ ik Yy 

THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE EIGHT AND A Harr MILLIons OF 4 

: 1 || 

Mancuuria :| 

Tse Becinninc or THE Forward Movemenr OF THE Korean . . | 

CHURCH FOR THE) EVANGELIZATION OF CHINA? 7 | 
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Manchuria is to-day the strategic point in the Orient, lying as it 4 

does between the two great empires of China and Japan and from it ow 

‘streams of influence in all directions, a , 
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BETWEEN TWO Emprres—Gop's CHANCE— 


“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He wil send forth 
_ laborers into His Harvest.” 
T. S. SOLTAU. 


‘ , 


A WEEK- END VISIT IN THE LAND OF 
CHOSEN. 


I understand that in fashionable circles in America and elsewhere it 
is quite the proper thing to make ‘‘ week-end” visits to the country to 
spend the Sabbath and return in time for business Monday morning. I 
do not make any pretensions of belonging to the fashionable circles but I 
do frequently make ‘‘ week-end ” visits, altho i in common naHaAce I gen- 
erally refer to them as “ over Sunday trips.” 

My business through the week is to teach so many hours per day 
in the college class room and if I lived in America I would probably be 
dignified by the title of ‘professor,’ but. we are very plain ordinary - 


~ citizens out here and still prefer to cling to the good old title of “ Mis- 


ter." The Koreans have an expression ‘‘ escaping mister ’’ and are quite 
set up when they receive some office that enables them to be called by 
some other title than ‘“ mister.”’ ‘ 

But, to get back to my “ week-end.”” How would you like to ac- 
company me on ofie of these trips? Let us imagine that we are taking 
one of these trips together, and if you do not mind, J will do all the talking. 

The first thing necessary to do in the preparation for one of these . 
trips is to prepare the food box and bedding. I like Korean food all right 
and would be glad to accept of the hospitality of the Christian brethren 
whom we are going to visit but I have a wife and she insists that 1 must 
not depend on Korean food alone but take some foreign food along also, 


_ Therefore the food box. The Koreans do not use beds but sleep on the 


floor so we find it advisable for various reasons to take a folding cot 
along and such eng as the season makes advisable. A man carries 
all these things on his back to the station for us, a distance of about two 


-miles from our home. If the weather is good I ride my bicycle. The 


express train leaves here at 1: 50 p.m., and it is about one hour’s ride to 


_ the city of Whangju where we get off. The train system is different from 
the American and resembles the European system, zc. there are first; 


second and third classes, to suit the pocket books and dignity of the vari- 
ous classes of people who travel. The third class is always filled with 
Koreans, Japanese, and tobacco smoke, so I avoid that, for 1 do not like 
to inhale other people’s smoke and I do like a comfortable seat. The 
first class is expensive and generally empty so I will have to invite you 
into the second class et baa where we can have a good, comfortable 


a - seat and a minimum of tobacco smoke. 


Arrived at Whangju we are met at the train by two or three of the 
_ brethren from the Kin-kol church to which we are going. You can see 
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the church building on the top of that ridge of hills five miles across the 


plain. The village is all beyond and so does not appear from this side but 
the church building stands as a prominent land-mark visible for many 
miles around. 

Let me introduce you to these brethren. This little slender man 
dressed in a long brown coat is Pastor An, who graduated from the 
Theological Seminary last spring and was installed as co-pastor with me 
over the Kin-kol church. This next brother is elder Pak and the third 
brother is deacon Kim. Some of the brethren always come out to the 
- depot to meet me and carry my loads on their backs to the church. 

_ We will leave them and go ahead on our wheels. For the first half 
of the distance there is a good road made by the Japanese but beyond 
that the road depends entirely on the weather. The last time I made this 


trip I had to carry my wheel on my back for the last two miles while eo 


floundering through ankle deep mud. 

It is evening when we arrive and are met some distance out by the 
school children with their teacher at their head. They line up and give 
me a military salute as I pass. Beyond them are a lot of the brethren 
who have come out to greet me and politely inquire after my peace. 

I am ushered into a little room eight by fifteen feet having the floor 
covered with reed mats. The floor is heated by flues underneath through 


which passes that part of the smoke from the kitchen fire place which _ 


does not come up into the room through the cracks inthe floor. The 
rest of the smoke comes out at a hole in the ground at the far end of the 
building. : 

I am soon busily engaged with the session going over the rolls to 
find out the condition of the flock “since I last visited them. Then the 
candidates for baptism are called in, two at a time, and given a thorough 
examination as to their fitness for baptism both in faith and morals. 


Probably before this work is through supper time has arrived. I have 


accepted their invitation to partake of a Korean meal and so a little table a 
foot high and fifteen inches in diameter is placed before me. It contains two 


or three times as much food as I can possibly eat. Here is a tremendous 


big bowl of rice, almost enough to satisfy an ordinary coolie. Beside it 
is a bowl of chicken soup with a big flat copper spoon beside it. On 
other smaller dishes are broiled chicken, boiled eggs, salted fish, pickled 
cabbage, some shrimps and two or three other native dishes. I eat the 
rice with the spoon and the rest of the food with the chopsticks at which 
I am quite an expert, for a foreigner. In order to make any impression 
on a Korean meal as well as on the host one has to eat more than is good 


for one. But to one who has learned the trick the meal is enjoyable. — 


The host apologizes for the poorness of the meal and bemoans the fact 
that I have eaten so little although I feel that I have eaten enough to last 
me for a week or less. 

Sabbath morning arrives. The American bell calls the people to- 
gether and at their request I teach the Sabbath School lesson to the 
whole school instead of dividing up into classes as usual. The church 
service is at 2 o’clock p.m, I preach the sermon and baptize either the 
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adults or the babies and Pastor An the others, Then the Communion 
service is administered and the service comes toa close. About three 
hundred persons have been present, quite a number of whom have;been 
visitors from other nearby churches who have come to see and hear the 
missionary. . 
After the service, with an elder or two, I go to call on some of the 
sick or other members of the congregation or to preach to some un- 
believers. In the evening there is another- service, I preaching again. 
Afterwards there are some matters to be talked over with the church 
officers and as they are never in a hurry to take their departure it is late 
when I finally get rolled up on my cot to sleep or not to sleep, depending 
on the presence or absence of fleas which have stowed themselves away . 
in my bed clothes during the day. They are generally present and I © 
pass a restless night waiting for the morning to come and comforting my- 
self with the thought of what a good sleep I will have to-morrow night in 
my own bed when I shall go to bed early and sleep till six o’clock in the 
morning provided the baby does not wake up earlier. 
_ At daylight Iam up, prepare and eat my breakfast and then make | 
the trip back to the station where I catch a combination freight and pas- 
senger train which has only third class accommodations and get back in _ 
time to meet my college classes. 
Our “ Week-end ’’ is at a terminus. I hope you have enjoyed it as 
much asI have. It is hard work but joyful. The appreciation of the 
people, the privilege of seeing the believers grow in grace and knowledge 


-and sinners being born into the kingdom are sufficient recompense for the 


labor. 
CHAs. F, BERNHEISEL. 


THE METHODIST WORKERS’ CONFERENCE. 


The first visit of Bishop and Mrs. Welch to Korea in December 
made it seem advisable to devote part of the sessions of our Semi-annual 
Mission Meeting to a Worker’s Conference which was held December 
twentieth and twenty-first. ‘The meetings were held in Ewha Haktang in 


Seoul. The different departments of our work were presented in care- 


fully prepared papers which were followed by general discussions. The 
Southern Methodists were invited to participate in this Conference and a 
goodly number of them were present. 

The evangelistic work and its problems was presented by Dr. J. Z. 
Moore and Rev. J. W. Hitch. Miss Miller told of most interesting methods 
in developing of Bible Class work in a field where it was not especially 
easy. Much of the success secured has been due to personal invitations 
and to following up the individuals with correspondence later. Miss 
Cooper presented the paper on “ The Bible Woman”’ which was publish- 
edin the Korea Magazine for January. Dr. W. T. Reid's paper dealt 
with “ The Purpose of Medical Work” and Dr. A. H. Norton urged 
mote efficient equipment of our medical work in the several stations, 
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Rev. A. W. Wasson ‘ presented ’’ the Aims and. Methods in Mission 
Education in a broad-minded and convincing way and Dr. W. C. Rufus 
gave a very excellent statement of ‘Government Education for the 


‘Koreans’? as it now exists. Rev. F. H. Smith spoke on the question of 


‘‘ How can the Korean and Japanese churches help each other?’’ Dr. 
R. A. Hardie and Dr. C, S. Deming each spoke on the subject of the 
“ Training of the Ministry ” and urged that. we do all we can to give our 
candidates for the ministry the best possible training. These papers were 
responded to immediately by a collection of 2,000 yen for the translation 
and publication of books which our pastors need at once. 

The first evening was given to a reception which give an opportunity 
for the foreign community ‘of Seoul and such visitors as chanced to be in 
town to meet Bishop and Mrs. Welch. The second evening Bishop 
Welch gave an address emphasizing the Essentials of Methodism as ex- 
emplified in John Wesley. While the subject might sound to a reader as 
sectarian, those who heard the address will testify that the things empha- 
sized were the things which are most characteristic of the life and work 
of the Lord Jesus, In short it was an inspiring exhortation ‘‘to live to 
make our church a power in the land and to love every other church 
that exalts our Christ.” 

-The coming of Bishop Welch is-full of promise for the future of our 
work in this Empire. Of course matters of policy were dealt with chiefly 
in the sessions of the Finance Committee.and will be considered more in - 
detail at meetings which will be held a little later. But we now look 
ahead with confidence that we will be able to render a fuller and more 
efficient service than ever before. © Perhaps it is to, those of.us who have ~ 
carried the interests of the work of Christian education on our minds-and 
hearts through these trying years of waiting that the:coming of our 
Bishop brings the greatest relief and assurance. We believe that his long 
experience in this department will be invaluable as plans are developed 
for our college work in Seoul. However, we further believe that every 
department of our work will be strengthened by his presence and that all 
our fellow workers will gain from his counsel and inspiration. 

“There are two other things about this Worker’s Conference that 
should be said: the first was that we had an unusually fine musical pro- 
gram and the second was that our beloved Bishop Harris was with us. 
The simple, sincere and loving way in which he turned over the respon- 
sibilities and interests of this Gone which has been so dear to him for years, 
to his successor, made us very glad that it has been our privilege to 
know and to love such a master Christian. His continued presence 
among us will be a blessing and a benediction to.our souls. 


B. W. BILLInGs: 
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THINGS KOREAN. 
SOWING BY THE WAY. 


As I ride my bicycle past the village inn, the mistress catches sight 
of it and calls to her servant: ‘‘ There goes a wharrun-son (a steam- 
boat).” ‘‘ That's not a wha-run-son it’s a mal-yi-kyung (a telescope).” I 
ride on leaving them to appeal to the landlord, when he returns from his 
fields. 

I see no chance for my work in that village as it is busy season, the 
men are all out on the hills. Good! here’s my chance. A group of 
children come ‘running after the “ go-of-itself-wheel.” But I must. go 
slowly about seizing the opportunity or they will get frightened and scam- 
per home. At the foot of a slope I jump offand the children gather’ | 
round me as I push up. _I invite one boy to pull on the strap in front and 
another to push on the back of the saddle. What fun! They do it so 
energetically that I have to hold on to the handlebar and let them pull me 
too or I cannot keep up. 

We reach the top of the slope and I give 2h a leaflet to take to his 
or her parents, here a green one on “ How to ward offevil’’; there a red 
one on “ The way of Salvation,” or a yellow one on “ The return of 
the runaway son.” One boy sees his father cutting grass on the mountain 
side and runs to him calling ‘ Read this.” The father, for the sake of 
his fellow laborers, reproves him: ‘‘ Why did you accept it, take it 
back.” The boy calls: ‘ He gave it to me, Read it.” The man lays 
down his sickle, sits down and reads aloud the Words of Life. His neigh- 
bor comes across the gulley and the children gather round to hear 
haw “ God so loved the world.” 


F, S. MILter, 
Chungju, Korea. 


GRANDMOTHBR PAK’S SCHOOL. 


I am sitting on the little porch of aninn. Just behind me isa stone 
and mud floored room heated by flues from the kitchen fireplace passing 
under the stones. On the floor sit two children rocking to and fro as 
they call off the names of the Chinese characters of the Thousand Charac- 
ter Classic—the ABC book of the student of Chinese. It contains one 
thousand difficult Chinese characters and must be studied till the child 
can read it up or down and can turn his back to it and recite it by heart. 
These being Korean children, they must not only give the Chinese mean- 
ing but the Korean translation as well. So they call out as they rock! 
‘“‘hanul-CHUN, da-CHI, kamul-HYUN, nurul-WHANG.” (Heaven, 
earth, black, yellow.) 

I ask the children who taught them. ‘ Grandmother.” I turn to the 
old woman in surprise and ask: ‘‘Do you know Chinese?” ‘No, I 
just read the name of the character written in the easy Korean alphabet 
under each character. They cannot do that and so must look at the 
_ character and learn to recognize it.” To satisfy myself 1 look over their 
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shoulders and reid the Korean as they recite and find them right every 
time. SoI give each a penny to buy candy, thoughtlessly taking their 
attention off their lesson. Just like a man! 

One week later. On my homeward trip Jam sitting on that same. 
porch and you ought to hear how those children get to work, how they 
rattle off that Chinese. I wonder if they aré smelling some more candy. 

_ They pronounce the characters as if their mouths were watering. T have | 
no doubt Grandmother, instead of ringing a bell, just looks down the 
road and says: ‘I wonder if that missionary is not coming soon.’ , 

I remark to Grandmother: “ Your granddaughter is acting as 
teacher this morning.’ “Yes, she is seven and he is five, so she learns 
first and teaches him when I am busy.” 

Grandmother is a true Christian, I think. She walks about five miles 
to church, her son and daughter still sell wine. They say they are going 
to stop soon and become Christians. ee for them all, old and young. 


F, S. MILer, 


A KOREAN GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Helper Yi handed a man a leaflet. ‘ What is this’? “It is a leaflet 
on Christianity.” ‘Oh, thank you, thank you.” His effusiveness sur- 
prised Yi but the man went on to say: “ I never meet a Christian but I 
want to thank him again and again. I was coming home drunk from 
Chungju market place and fell into a ditch full of water. My clothes be- 
came soaked and it was freezing weather and worse yet I could not climb 
out. I shou'd have perished had not a Christian found me and taken me 
to his house. He gave me a bowl of hot soup, dried my clothes, let me 
sleep there that night and sent me home in the morning with some good 
advice.” 

On inquiry I found that it was Kim, a servant of Dr. Cook’s who. 
had acted the Good Samaritan in this case. Ten years ago he enjoyed 
drinking and gambling more than anything else, but the grace of Pod 
_ came into Kim’s heart and life. 


CHI0oK AND CyuuN DANG. 


Chiok is earth prison or hades in Korean and chundang is heaven 
land. The Bible woman was standing on the terrace by the missionary’s 
house urging some sight-seers to believe. As they were going thro the 
house and ‘compared it with their mud walled, mud floored and mud 


ceilinged rooms, they kept saying: ‘‘ This is heaven, this is surely 
chundang.’’ So she pointed down to the penitentiary across the valley, 
and said: ‘Down there is chiok and up here is chundang. Now take 


your choice, quickly.”’ 
Goop’ JAPANESE INFLUENCE. ; 
An evangelist approached several ex-gendarmes in a market place 
and urged them to accept.Christ. They said: ‘ When we were gen- 
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darmes the Japanese officers used to tell us: ‘There is no -religion as 
good as Christianity,’ but we could not do the doctrine then on account 
of our duties. Now that we are in private life again we hope to believe ”’! 


‘Pray that they may do so. ‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


7 ‘ November 29, 1916. 
Rev. A. F. DeCamp, a 
Yondong, Seoul, Korea. 


Dear Mr. DECamP: 

We have received from our many friends in Korea, numerous and 
touching letters of sympathy on the death of Dr. Underwood. We have 
tried to answer as many of these as was possible, but owing to circum- 
stances here, and to an unfortunate accident to my mother, by which she : 
broke her leg last’ week, we have found it impossible to answer all of them 
which we have received. We would therefore be very much pleased if 
you could find space in The Field to express to our friends in Korea, our 
gratitude for their sympathy at this time, and explain the fact that it is 
not a lack of appreciation which has caused us to fail in so many. cases to 


‘answer the kind letters which we have received. 


Just a few words as to our present plans might be of interest to you 
and to some of our friends to whom we are unable to write. 

We expect to spend the winter and most of the spring here in New 
York, studying in Dr, White’s School, and then to return with my 
mother to Korea in the early summer. 

Miss Van Wagoner and myself are both in very good health and 
are to be married a week from to-day. JI am sorry to say, as I mention- 
ed above, my mother fell and broke her leg, but the doctors seem to 
think that she is doing nicely, and that after a period of very exacting en- 
forced quiet, she will eventually be all right. They are unable, on 
account of her rheumatism, to put the leg in a plaster cast, and this will 
of course involve a longer confinement than if a cast were possible. 

Thanking you for your trouble, and for the letters which we receiv- 
ed from you, I remain, 

: Yours very sincerely, 
HORACE H, UNDERWOOD, 


- We have received a beautiful illuminated Postal Card which. carries 
the motto 
“ The Gift of God is 
Eternal Life 
Through Jesus Christ 
; Our Lord,” Rom, VI: 23. 
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(The postal is addressed to) 


“Rev. and Mrs. A. F. DECamp, Editor of Korea Mission Field. 
For Seoul Station and friends in Korea Missions and Koreans, 
Seoul, Korea} Asia.” 


(The correspondence space is filled to wit.) ‘ 


“ Daniel IL: 32. XII: 13. Isaiah XL & XLI, John I. 21, III. 16. 
Rey. I: 2, 7, 15. XXI: 22.. A Happy Christmas and a Profitable New 
_ Year in the blessed service of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Letters 
-received,—May the Lord reward you, I Thess. V: 25. God is blessing 
us. Praise Him. Psalms LXVII, C, CL. 2 Cor. XII: 2. With love 
toall, The Forsyths. 1337 1st St., Louisville, Ky.” 


Editor Korea Mission Field, and Family,— 


1917 is known as “the Serpent Year.” The “ Tiger Year” brought 
the dreadful war; the ‘“‘ Rabbit Year” brought no peace ; the “‘ Dragon” 
Year” has been most fierce -of all with its battles on sea and land, under | 
the ground, beneath the waters and in the heavens above. ~That the New 
Year may teach the peoples and the rulers both of the East and the West 
to be “ wise as serpents and harmless as doves” and to ‘beat their 
swords into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks”’ is the earnest . 
prayer of yours faithfully, | 

Roserra S, HALL. 


“The monthly magazine. ‘The Korea Mission Field,’ comes_ 
regularly and we appreciate it very much. It goes the rounds of the 
congregation.” Extract from a letter of a Canadian minister. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD. &1 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. | 


A daughter, Grace Winifred, was born at Seoul to Rev. and Mrs. Corwin 
Taylor of Kong Ju, January 2nd, 1917. 


A daughter was born Jan. 17th 1917, to Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Hitch. 


Rev. Graham Lee, long an effective missionary in Korea and for several years 
past shut away in the home-land from his blessed ministry here on account of ill 
health, has passed to yet higher service in the country where “the inhabitants 
never say ‘I am sick.’” We shall hope later to furnish some fuller account of our 
‘beloved brother’s ministry. 


About twenty representatives of The Soon Sil College Glee Club of Pyeng 
Yang gave the first of a series of concerts to be rendered in Korea, at the audi- 
torium of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Seoul the evening of January 
4th, 1917. The concert was both vocal'and instrumental, being diversified by solo, 
duet, quartette and chorus and seems to warrant the belief that in our higher 
schools, excepting only the spiritual realm, the students are making most satisfac- 
tory progress in the field of music. The five note gamut is fast becoming a matter 
of history. We regret that the boisterous zero weather which prevailed when the 
concert was given here, greatly militated against good attendance. 


All members of the Bible Teacher’s Training School, Dr. W. W. White’s most 
worthy institution in New York city, are invited to become members of The Japan 
League for Bible Study connected with that school. Particulars concerning this 
enterprise can be secured by addressing the Secretary, Lillian A. Wells, 12 Noda, 
Yamaguchi, Tokyo, Japan. This League, seconded by the Federal Council of 
missionaries in Japan, has invited Dr. White to visit the Orient next Summer, 
accompanied. by several co-workers, which invitation Dr. White is prayerfully 
considering. 


The two northern stations of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Hoi Ryung, 
Korea, and Yong Jung, Manchuria, are respectively sixty and a hundred miles 
from the coast. Until recently travel was difficult, being by light railway and 
horse carts, but last November a broad gauge railway was opened for a distance of 
thirty-three miles from the coast, with the prospect of its being continued to Hoi 
Ryung by next fall. This will make travel much more rapid and convenient. On 
this line is the longest tunnel in Korea, beirig over 4,000 feet in length, 


“The Korea Magazine,’’ An Independent, Interdenominational, Illustrated 
Missionary Monthly, made its first appearance in January. 

Its purpose as editorially stated is as follows,—“ Seeing that there is The Korea 
Mission Field, a missionsry publication already in existence, what object can there 
be in another Magazine of a missionary character! We would answer that the 
purpose of The Korea Magazine differs entirely from that of The Korea Mission 
Field, for the latter simply reports missionary doings for the benefit of those who 
are interested in them. The Korea Magazine on the other hard while it may 
report missionary doings, proposes to interpret this part of the East for the 
benefit of the missionary student, and any others who may be interested.” 

The subseription price of the Korea Magazine is four yen or two dollars a year, 
postpaid, to any part of the world. 


Address; THE KoREA MAGAZINE, Seoul, Korea. 


. 


at .  “PHE: KOREA ~ MISSION. FIELD. 


NOW ON SALB. 
No change in Text. Index of Tunes. More than half of the Tunes reduced 
to a lower key. Tunes and Words on same Baee att: ‘ 
rice 
“KOREAN HYMNAL” Music Edition S327} half leather ... .. 0... 150 
do. do. do; cloth board: sew... ‘se PMN er di, 1.10 
do. do. do,¥ half ;cloth’Doard * (iar vas. pee aioe 85 
- do. do. do... cloth limp... .... : 75 
do. do. Words Edition 287 pp. No. 5 type, “cloth boards. 20 
do, do. do. 278 pp. No. 4 type, ‘cloth limp. 16 
do. do. No. 6 type words edition combined with New 
Testament in Mixed Script. Eee u a 
©F half-leather 1016 pp. .. vs a) ao ROO 
do. do. leather limp Ppa So MOE recone Mets Ce 80 \ 
do. do. leather circuit ... _1.60 
do. do. with New Testament in 1 Eunmun, half leather .60 
do. do. leather limp Bee key Sen: SCR ee bee nee .80 
do. do. leather circuit ... 1.60 
do. do. No. 5 type words edition combined with New 
do. do. Testament in Eunmun a ALS baled St 
halfvleatherss tex 1.00. 
do. do. Full leather circuit . ce Raae ST Pat opie Senge oe 1.60 
do. do. Best leather yapp . 2.75 
ST DAILY LIGHT! ON sSHE DATE Y PATH. a D4 Bar arranged in 
‘Korean by Mrs..E. F. Whiting, Ist edition. paper ... ... 55 
“DAILY LIGHT ON-THE DAILY PATH.” cloth limp.... ... 60 


“THIRTY YEARS AT THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DESK.” sue 


sR ES] AEA AISI py Rev. J. R. Pepper; trans. by Mrs, W. A. 
Noble, Ist edition, 92 ieee 07 


“SUCCESS IN ALL THINGS.” 8E4233) by Pasta aan ic <2 
pp. Contains I1 illustrations, Ist edition. This book ot been ohne 
ly prepared to warn people against temptation... ... ..- ... wa .18 


STATIONERY & SUPPLIES 
FOR MIMEOGRAPH AND TYPEWRITER. 


Underwood type ribbons. Purple, black and bi-color... ... ... ... each 2,00 
Carbon paper for duplicating. Purple and black ... ...:... ... per sheet .08 
Note-paper for typewriter. Foreign bond, auerios dane vee ee MOO ESHEeets: 65 
Extra thin paper for manifolding, quarto... ... Lt seta OO SHECtS .30 
Japanese paper for use with mimeograph, or for copies of correspondence. 

Large quarto a wwe «ee 1,000 sheets .80 
Foreign. paper for use with mimeograph, ete. “Quarto... .-» «.e-FOO sheets 15 
Mimeograph wax stencil paper for handwriting. No.3 . ...100 sheets 75 
do. do. do. best quality... -100 sheets 1.50 

do. do. do. No. 4°: ...100 sheets: 1.00 
do. do. do. best quality... 100 sheets 2,00 
do. do. for typewriter. Per quire Jue Helene Seen BOO 
Mimeographs, complete, with supplies. No. 3 size *. 1... 1. 1. ee oe) 10.00 
do. NOs og SiZ6" 0. SR aa ee ee ar 


oO. 
Minteograph Ink, Rollers, ents etc. at various prices, 


KOREAN RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


GERALD BONWICK, General Seeretary. CHONG -NO, SEOUL. 


‘THE KOREA MISSION FIBLD. i 
¥oos. LOE Wat. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 


: ‘i Wey 
‘ f i 
: a 
\. 
a 
. —— — 


We carry a full stock of the following :— 

Ru- ber-oid. Kaloroid, and other products of the Standard Paint Co 

Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark's Varnishes, Stains, Paints, and 
SYNOLEO the new washable distemper. 

Sargent & Co.'s hardware, locks, butts, sliding hangers and build- 
ing sundries. | 

Elmer Moody Co.'s high-grade mill-work. Oregon. pine five- cross 
panel doors. 


pep eales furnished and PLR a gg de solicited in English. 


_ Insure your Houses and Goods against loss by fire!!! 


_ THE NBW-ZBALAND INSURANCE Co Ltd 


AGENTS FOR CHOSEN. 
L. RONDON & Co., Seoul. 


Travel and Tours in the Far East by Rail or Steamers, and to 
the principal Capitals of Europe in TWELVE. DAYS by the 


GREAT TRANS- SIBERIAN 


Information and tickets supplied by 
L. RONDON & Co., Seoul, Agents, 


Are you going to any set in Pocogdie across the Pacific? We 
shall be pleased to give you any information and provide you with the 
necessary tickets. 

Agents for the 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA. 


L. RONDON & Co. 


iii : THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
CARRY A FULL STOCK OF 


Korean, Mixed Script, Chinese, Japanese and English Scriptures, 
and raised characters for the Blind. Scriptures in other languages 
supplied on order. « . 

We are ready to furnish Scriptures to Missionaries for sale or can 
furnish money for the support of colporteurs and Bible women. 


SEND FOR FPRICE LIST OR BETTER 
Call at the BIBLE HOUSE. 
Make this your headquarters while in Seoul. 


YMCA. BUILDING, Telegraphic Address: 
CEE ae: No. “BIBLES.” SEOUL. 


= K. KONDO & Co., = 
COAL MERCNANTS, 


SEOUL: 


Special Agents for South Manchurian Railway Co. 
(Coal Sales Dept.) 

Forwarding Agents for Goods by Land and Sea, . 

Mining Supplies a Speciality. 


Special Terms to Missionaries. 
Telephone No. 835. I-chome, Gishudori, SEOUL. 
(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL Co.) 


a a 


Cc. H. TOM, 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S oe 
TAILOR & GENERAL OUTFITTER. 


Just removed to larger \ A great variety of Cloth 
NEW PREMISES in Stock to be 
'- next to Ghosen Hotel. ) 

2 Chome, Hasegawa ‘Cho, . 
Telephone No, 971, SEOUL... 


a 


sold by we yard. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD. 


‘Dr. DAVED E HAHN, 


DENTAL SURGEON 
a SEOUL, RES: 


Office Hours: 
9—12 
as PHONB 2290. 


Please write or wire in advance for appointments. 


WEIDI-YA Co. 


SEOUL BRANCH: 
MON MACHT 2 CHOME, SEOUL. 
(CHIN KOKAT.) 


GROCERS & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


TELEPHONE Transfer Account (Furikae Chokin) 
Nos. 212 and 1722, Keijo No. 44, | 


Orders from the interior will be attended to promptly, special 
attention being paid to packing and safe delivery. 


THE DAI-ICH! GINKO, LY 


(FORMERLY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OP aa. 
ie ne BRED 1873. 


CAPITAL, Subscribed ...\...) -.. '...) 4. Yen 22,700,000 

ans “eee age ROE i gelesen be SAL Ye s{ 66 
_~ RESERVE FUND ... eS ae 5 10,550,000 

BOIS Se ei I ies sien 2a ada ohenes sone © he e124 LOS O00;000 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO. 


SEOUL BRANCH: HONMACHI 2-CHOME. 
‘Tel. Nos. 11, 611 & 2317. | 


‘ 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA) | i | 


Capital Paid up... ... «-. -- + Yen 10,000,000 


GOVERNOR: 
“S. MINOBE, Esgq., 


DIRECTORS: 
TT. MISHIMA, Eso., Y. KIMURA, Eso. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL. 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, (261, 1613. 


BRANCHES: 
KOREAN BRANCHES 
Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masan, Shinwiju, Hoilyong, Ranam. 
MANCHURIAN BRANCHES 
Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Chang-chun, $zu-ping-chieh, 
Kai-yuan, Harbin, Yingkou. 
HOME BRANCHES 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 


a Every description of general banking and exchange business 


transacted. 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Bible ers war distribution, 
now exceeding five million Testaments, Gos- 
pels. and Psalters, still continues, but without 
any curtailment of its normal work in non- 
Christian lands. 

_ The Society publishes the Gospel on an 
average in one new language every six weeks. 

Throughout the mission field there has 
been: no failure in supplying the Scriptures, 


and the distribution through colportage and 


kindred agencies has not slackened. 

The war has only increased the Bible 
Society’s opportunities and obligations. 

Its KOREA AGENCY provides Scrip- 
tures in all the languages spoken in the 
Empire and in spite of war conditions con- 


tinues to maintain its full force of 200 Bible- 


men and women. 
Gifts. for the Society's work may be sent 
to the Agent in Seoul, or to the Secretaries. 


146 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON. 
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